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AN ANALYSIS OF AGRICULTURAL DISCONTENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. I. 

Introduction. 

THE closing years of the nineteenth century are witnessing 
the unusual spectacle of restless discontent on the part 
of the tiller of the soil. Nearly every civilized country has its 
agrarian problem in one form or another. In England few 
expressions are more familiar than that of agricultural depres- 
sion. Germany has a storm center of agrarian difficulties. 
Even the peasants of France, concerning whose stoical con- 
tentment and conservative influence in political affairs so much 
has been said, 1 have in recent years become aroused, and clamor 
for activity in behalf of their interests on the part of the gov- 
ernment. A similar state of affairs appears to exist among the 
farming classes of the other nations of Europe. A writer in 
an English periodical 2 in 1 893 thus sums up the situation : 

Almost everywhere, certainly in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Scandinavia and the United States, the agriculturists, formerly so 
instinctively conservative, are becoming fiercely discontented, declare 
they have gained less by civilization than the rest of the community, 
and are looking about for remedies of a drastic nature. In England 
they are hoping for aid from councils of all kinds; in France they 
have put on protective duties which have been increased in vain twice 
over ; in Germany they put on and relaxed similar duties, and are 
screaming for them again; in Scandinavia — Denmark more particu- 
larly — they limit the aggregation of land; and in the United States 
they create organizations like the Grangers, the Farmers' League 
and the Populists. 

It has become customary to speak of the rural population as 
a counterpoise in political affairs to the artisans of the cities. 
Until recently the practical politician expected comparatively 
little shifting in the political allegiance of his rural constituents : 

1 Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 41. 
a The Spectator, vol. lxx, 1S93, p. 247. 
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the voters in cities were the uncertain element in his game. 
The isolation of the agriculturists renders it difficult for them 
to be suddenly moved by a common impulse, such as is neces- 
sary to break party ties and cause a cleavage from traditional 
political connections. A property interest in the soil, such as 
is secured by the general prevalence of land ownership or an 
equitable system of tenantry, is also a most influential factor 
in rendering the farmer instinctively cautious and conservative. 
In the vigorous language of an English writer : " Peasant pro- 
prietorship is the one great force in a democratic country 
which opposes most strongly the doctrines of plunder and con- 
fiscation." 1 In view, therefore, of the traditional habit of mind 
of rural populations, their present condition of unrest in nearly 
every civilized land is most extraordinary. During the past few 
years this condition in the United States has produced a politi- 
cal party which, gaining rapidly in power, disrupting the politi- 
cal associations of a lifetime and disappointing the calculations 
of the most astute politicians, has captured the electoral vote 
of several states and placed a number of its representatives in 
each house of Congress. 

Such considerations — the prevalence of agrarian problems 
throughout the civilized world, their unexpected character and 
the precipitation of the disturbed state of the agricultural mind 
in the United States into a formidable political organization — 
cannot but enlist the interest of the student of economic and 
social relations. In a country like our own, endowed by nature 
with such lavish abundance and fertility of soil, discontent 
among the agricultural classes is an unusually fascinating sub- 
ject for study. It is the purpose of this essay to analyze this 
discontent with the object of determining to what extent it 
rests upon economic grievances, how far its explanation is 
found in a growth of social wants, to what degree it can 
be attributed to the nature of the farmer's business, and 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. clxxvi, 1893, p. 539. " The French peasant, no matter 
how small his holding is, will always vote for the de facto government; he will do 
this if he only owns two acres, never tastes meat and works' fourteen hours a day; 
while the Parisian workman, though he is better housed, better clothed, better 
fed and better educated, will always vote for upsetting it." — Ibid., 538, 539. 
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how much it has been intensified in recent years by special 
conditions. 

For the purpose of determining the economic condition of 
the American farmer, I shall consider in the present study the 
relative increase of rural and urban populations, the relative 
increase of rural and urban wealth, and the relation of agri- 
culture to transportation. A second study will be occupied 
with the increase of farm mortgages and farm tenants, and the 
remedies proposed in the interest of the farmer. A third or 
concluding study will consider to what extent social influences, 
the nature of the farmer's business, and special causes, in ad- 
dition to economic conditions, have promoted the discontent 
of the American farmer. 

I. The Significance of the Relative Increase of Rural 
and Urban Populations. 

No fact of our time is more noteworthy than the rapid multi- 
plication and concentration of population in cities. 1 The cen- 
sus of 1790 showed that in the United States 3.35 percent 
of the population lived in cities of 8000 or over, while in 1880 
the percentage was 22.57, and in 1890 it had risen to 29.2. 
From 1880 to 1890, while the whole population gained 24.86 
per cent, that of cities increased 61 per cent, and the farming 
population 15 per cent. 2 Of every 100 increase of population 
during the same decade only an average of 33 made their homes 
in the country and in villages of less than 1000 inhabitants ; 
the other 67 resided in centers of population of 1000 or over. 3 
Thus, during the first century of our national life, the propor- 
tion of the population subject to the conditions of urban life 
increased from one-thirtieth to almost one-third. 

Such facts are pointed to by some as evidence that American 
agriculture is unprofitable and in process of decline. That such 
a conclusion is necessary, however, does not follow. In every 

1 Albert Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, pp. 12-19. Albert 
Shaw, The Century, vol. xxvi, New Series, 1894, pp. 296-298. Epps, Land 
Systems of Australasia, pp. 174, 175. 

2 Eleventh Census, Report on Population, Part I, p. lxv. 3 Ibid., p. lxix. 
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progressive society where the forces of nature have been sub- 
stituted for those of man, a similar movement of population is 
taking place. A distinguished writer has said : " The nine- 
teenth century is closing upon a race that is destined, for the 
great majority, to live in cities, or under conditions more or less 
strictly urban." 1 In no country have city populations made 
more phenomenal gains within recent years than in Germany. 
Berlin, for example, was in 1894 three times as large as in 
i860 ; and although behind New York city in 1870, it now 
leads that city in population. During the past twenty years it 
has added twice as much to its population as Philadelphia and as 
many actual new residents as Chicago. Hamburg has added 
more to its population since 1875 than Boston or Baltimore; 
Leipzig more than St. Louis ; Munich more than Cincinnati. 2 
Scarcely less remarkable is the recent growth of urban popu- 
lations in France, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Scotland and Eng- 
land. 3 In fact, it appears that there is not a single instance of 
the rapid expansion of city populations in the United States 
that cannot be duplicated in Great Britain or on the Continent. 
There can be no doubt that increased efficiency of agriculture 
throughout a large part of the world has been the fundamental 
condition of this growth of cities.* " When Malthus wrote, the 
labor of a person sufficed to raise food for 10 persons : at present 
in the United States a male adult can raise food for 1 20 persons." 5 
Better methods of husbandry, the use of superior implements, 
specialization of agricultural production and vastly improved 
transportation facilities, whereby large areas of new lands have 
been brought under cultivation, have been indispensable to this 
increase in productive efficiency, in consequence of which a rela- 
tively smaller part of the world's population is required to produce 
the food supply. " In each succeeding decade since 1850 there 
has been in all countries a marked tendency of rural population to 
emigrate to the towns; and although the rural ratio of inhabitants 

1 Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, p. I. 

2 The Century, vol. xxvi, 1894, pp. 296-298. 

3 Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, pp. 12-17. 

4 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, p. 88. 

6 Mulhall, North American Review, vol. clxii, 1896, p. 177. 
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has seriously diminished, there has been an increase of tillage 
in consequence of machinery displacing labor." 1 Although the 
ratio of rural population has declined in both Europe and 
America, while the total population has increased but thirty-four 
per cent, the area under tillage has risen fifty-five per cent. 2 

Moreover, the agriculture of those countries having the 
smallest urban population is generally in a most unproductive 
condition. "All nations in which more than half the laborers 
are in agriculture are comparatively poor, and their rural proc- 
esses are primitive, their implements rude, their rate of produc- 
tion low." 3 In India, for example, eighty per cent of the whole 
population is closely connected with the land, and yet agricul- 
ture is there conducted so ineffectively that the masses of the 
people never know what it is to have enough of even the bare 
necessities of life, and the yearly income of each member of the 
nation is but two pounds, while in England it is thirty-three. 4 
Again, when serfdom was abolished in Prussia in 1807, 
the agriculture of the country was so inefficient that seven- 
eighths of the people thus engaged were able to produce only 
a very inadequate food supply. " By the year 1 867 the agri- 
cultural population . . . had fallen to forty-eight per cent; 
and thirty-nine persons more than in 18 16, out of every one 
hundred, were thus set free from the fields to take part in 
those industries which contribute to clothe and shelter a popu- 
lation or minister to its higher wants." 6 Yet the allowance of 
food that fell to each was not only one-third greater in quantity, 
but better in quality than in the wretched days of serfdom. 6 It 
is well known, also, that in the days of slavery in the South a 
very small portion of the people were subject to the conditions 
of city life. The industrial organization which rested upon 
slavery made the factory system impossible, and agriculture 
was inefficient, slovenly and wasteful in the extreme. One 
qualified to speak has said : 

1 Mulhall, History of Prices, p. 79. 2 Ibid., p. 79. 

3 Report of Department of Agriculture, 1885, p. 392. 

4 Sir Henry Cunningham, Fortnightly Review, vol. lx, Old Series, 1893, p. 208. 

5 International Review, vol. ii, 1S75, p. 347. 
• Ibid., p. 348. 
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Main strength, human muscle, unassisted by intelligent skill, was 
slavery's method of labor. With a capital of about sixty dollars in 
the shape of a good-natured old ox, attached to the end of a stout 
rope, New Bedford, Massachusetts, did the work of ten or twelve 
thousand dollars, represented in the bones and muscles of slaves, 
and did it far better. In a word, I found everything managed with 
a more scrupulous regard to economy, both of men and things, time 
and strength, than in the country from which I had come. 1 

Further, "prices of grain, meat, etc., are invariably lower in 
countries where the bulk of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture than in those which are given chiefly to manufactures. 
On the other hand, all manufactured products are cheaper in 
countries where agriculture is of little importance." 2 From 
the point of view of civilization, also, those nations having the 
smallest percentage of city dwellers can hardly be classed in 
the first rank. Compare Russia, for example, with England, 
or Turkey with the United States. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is clear. The 
inference that the growth of cities in the United States is 
conclusive evidence of a less profitable condition of agriculture 
than formerly existed, or that it points to the economic decline 
of the American farmer, is unwarranted. Whatever may be 
the condition of agriculture, the relatively greater increase of 
urban than of rural population cannot be assigned as decisive 
proof that it is in process of economic decline. 

II. An Explanation of the Relative Increase of Rural 
and Urban Wealth. 

The wonderful rapidity with which wealth has been produced 
and accumulated in the United States has attracted the atten- 
tion of publicists and economists of nearly every land. Not- 
withstanding the appalling loss inflicted by the Civil War, and 
in spite of the periodical occurrence of panics and commercial 
depressions, the nation has gone forward in the conquest of 
wealth with unprecedented and almost incredible celerity. The 

1 Life and Times of Frederick Douglass (1882), p. 257. 

2 Mulhall, History of Prices, pp. 115, 116. 
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following figures are sufficient testimony to the correctness of 



statement : x 








Wealth of the U. S. 


Dollars per Inhab. 


i860 


$16,160, 000,000 


$5 r 4 


1880 


43,642,000,000 


870 


1890 


65,037,000,000 


1036 



So readily have material things been brought into existence 
and with such facility are they fashioned to suit the most fas- 
tidious of tastes that questions of production are no longer the 
burning issues of the hour. The machinery of production has 
been so far perfected that there is no longer any fear of its 
inadequacy to satisfy the needs of all. The questions that have 
come to concern nineteenth-century society relate rather to 
distribution than to production. Let us therefore inquire as 
to the distribution of the wealth which the above figures exhibit. 
The following table classifies the wealth between the two great 
groups of American producers: 2 

Rural Wealth. 
$3,967,000,000 

7,980,000,000 

8,900,000,000 
12,104,000,000 
15,982,000,000 

These figures indicate that during the last forty years rural 
wealth has quadrupled, while that of the cities has increased 
sixteen fold. The prevalent opinion, therefore, that the cities 
are outstripping the rural districts in the accumulation of wealth 
appears to rest upon a solid foundation of fact. 

What is to be said in explanation of the relatively greater 
progress of the cities in wealth ? Has it been achieved by 

1 Eleventh Census, Report on Valuation and Taxation, Part II, p. 9. 

2 Eleventh Census, volume on Wealth and Taxation, p. 9, in connection with 
volume on Agricultural Statistics, p. 84. The figures given in the above table 
represent the non-agricultural and agricultural wealth of the country obtained by 
deducting the latter from the sum total of wealth of all kinds as found in the ref- 
erences to the census of 1890 here cited. For the purposes of the analysis which 
follows, they are here classified respectively as urban and rural. While the terms 
urban and rural wealth do not exactly correspond to non-agricultural and agri- 
cultural, they yet agree so nearly as not to lead to erroneous conclusions. 





Urban Wealth. 


1850 


$3,169,000,000 


i860 


8,l8o,000,000 


1870 


IS.^SS. 000 . 000 


1880 


31,538,000,000 


1890 


49>o55» 000 > 000 



Percentage 


of Total. 


Urban. 


Rural. 


44% 


56% 
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49 


63 


37 


72 


28 


75 


25 
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depriving the farmer of a portion of his earnings ? In reply to 
these questions, it is to be observed that the unparalleled accu- 
mulation of wealth that has marked the career of the United 
States has for the most part taken place since the introduction 
of steam as a motive power, and that prior thereto the dispro- 
portionate distribution of wealth between city and country did 
not exist. The following table shows the increase of steam 
power in the United States since 1 840 : 1 

Horse Power of Steam in the United States. 

1840 i860 1880 1895 

Fixed 360,000 800,000 2,186,000 3,940,000 

Locomotives 200,000 1,800,000 3,700,000 10,800,000 

Steamboats 200,000 900,000 1,200,000 2,200,000 

Total 760,000 3,500,000 9,086,000 16,940,000 

This table should be compared with the one given above show- 
ing the distribution of wealth. Such a comparison renders it 
unnecessary to argue that the swiftness with which wealth has 
been produced and accumulated in the United States would 
have been impossible in the absence of steam. In illustration 
of the efficiency of steam as a wealth-producer in the industrial 
world a single comparison will suffice. It is estimated that by 
converting the energy stored up in coal into steam the produc- 
tive efficiency of labor is multiplied six hundred times. 2 

But why is it that in the distribution of the wealth that has 
thus been created the cities have absorbed such a dispropor- 
tionate amount ? An answer to this question will involve an 
analysis of the tendencies of steam as a wealth-producer. In 
this way we may hope to understand also whether the cities 
have prospered at the expense of the farmer, or whether their 
progress is due to the operation of normal economic law. 

1 . Steam as a motive power in the operations of the farm has 
never admitted of direct practical application to any consider- 
able extent. Except in the work of threshing, it has been 
exploited to only a slight degree in farm economy. Conse- 

1 Mulhall, North American Review, vol. clx, 1895, p. 642. 

2 D. K. Clark, Manual of Engineering, p. 846 ; Mulhall, History of Prices, 
ch. ix, passim. 
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quently, the volume of farm produce has not been greatly 
increased or its cost of production very much cheapened 
through the influence of steam-driven machinery. 1 Indirectly, 
however, the use of steam in transportation and in the manu- 
facture of farm implements has affected agriculture in both 
these respects, and in numerous others so important as to call 
for separate treatment in the following section of this study. 

2. It is in pursuits other than those of the farm that we 
must look for the whereabouts of the 16,940,000 horse power 
of steam which the table given above shows to have existed in 
the United States in 1895. The process by which such an 
enormous amount of power has been absorbed in the indus- 
tries of modern life is a matter of no little interest. In this 
connection, it is pertinent to observe that the utilization of 
steam made the era of invention a necessity. 2 Its employment 
as a motive power stimulated the inventive ingenuity of man. 
As a consequence, numerous ingenious contrivances have been 
put to work, propelled by an invisible force, so cheapening 
production that commodities once luxuries for the rich have 
come to be almost necessaries of life to the masses of the peo- 
ple. Consumption has thus been so enormously increased 
that employments once offering work to only a few now de- 
mand hosts of toilers. Compare, for example, the business 
of transportation before and since the time of the railway. 
Steam power, steel rails and other inventions have rendered 
the swift and certain movement of persons and commodities 
one of the daily necessities of the multitude. Since 1870 
$1,000,000 a day have been spent in railway construction 
giving employment to labor ; and now in the United States an 
army of nearly a million men are employed, directly and in- 
directly, in transportation. Again, when Arkwright invented 
his cotton-spinning machinery in 1760, there were 5200 spinners 
and 2700 weavers, or 7900 in all ; while in 1887 there were 
320,000, an increase of over 4000 per cent. In 1833 the num- 
ber employed at spinning, weaving and calico-printing was 

1 E. V. Smalley, The Forum, vol. xvii, 1894, pp. 242, 243. 

2 Mulhall, History of Prices, p. 56. 
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800,000, and in 1887, 2,soo,ooo. 1 Notwithstanding the dis- 
placement of labor by machinery, the increased demand, owing 
to reduction in the price and improvement in the quality of 
the articles manufactured under new conditions, has operated 
not only to prevent any material reduction in the rates of 
wages, or in the number of employees, but even largely to in- 
crease both. 2 It is obvious that the industrial opportunities 
thus thrown open have mainly been such as to stimulate im- 
mensely the creation of those new forms of wealth which go 
to swell the sum total of values in cities. 

Intimately connected with these facts is the difference in the 
nature of the human wants which the industries of the farm 
and of the city supply. Those met by the former are mainly 
physical, while those supplied by the latter are social. 

Physical wants . . . cannot be increased in each individual to 
any considerable extent. The stomach of the savage will consume 
as much as that of the civilized man ; hence the effectual demand, 
through this class of wants, can only increase in about the same ratio 
as population. . . . Social wants are essentially different in all of their 
characteristics. They are the result of social, rather than cosmic, 
influences. They can be increased indefinitely in each individual, and 
can consequently be multiplied much faster than the population. 3 

The influence of labor-saving contrivances in agriculture has 
consequently tended to eliminate the man from the farm. 4 
Mr. E. V. Smalley states that " the farmer of our day, with the 
help of machinery, exerts a productive force equal to that of 
three men in the days of his grandfather " ; 5 and Mr. Atkinson 
has estimated that, by the aid of improved means of transpor- 
tation and specialization of industry, the labor of one man on 
the plains of Dakota is sufficient to furnish 140 in Boston with 
bread. 6 Not thus, however, with social wants ; they are un- 
limited and tend to multiply faster than population. Con- 

1 Wells, Recent Economic Changes, p. 368. 

2 Ibid., ch. ix, passim; Public Opinion, September 5, 1895, P- 3'6- 

* Gunton, Social Economics, pp. 82, 83. 

* Prof. E. W. Bemis, Journal of Political Economy, vol. i, 1892-93, p. 195. 
6 The Forum, vol. xvii, 1894, p. 244. 

* Mulhall, History of Prices, p. 82. 
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sequently, in satisfying such wants, it is economically possible 
to substitute machinery or natural forces for man in increasing 
the volume and cheapening the cost of the needed commodities. 
The labor thereby set free is again absorbed, either in meeting 
the greatly increased consumption brought about by cheaper 
production, 1 or in satisfying other social wants which it is the 
nature of a progressive society to evolve. 

Owing to such facts, although the number of persons ten 
years of age or over employed at farming declined from 20.78 
per cent of the population in 1870 to 17.48 per cent in 1890, 
the number of persons employed in all remunerative employ- 
ments advanced from 32.43 per cent to 34.68 per cent ; the 
number engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
increased from 8.28 per cent in i860 to 10.74 P er cent m 
1 890 ; and those engaged in trade, transportation, domestic 
service and professional employments increased in the same 
period from 13.7 per cent to 19.74 per cent. 2 

The following tables reflect the more rapid production of 
urban than of rural wealth : 3 

Capital Employed. Number of Nbt Valub of Per Capita 

Workers. Product. Product. 

1870. Agric're #8,899,966,998 5,922,741 $1,958,030,927 $333 
Manuf. 1,694,567,015 2,053,996 1,743,898,200 680 
Mining 222,384,854 154.328 i3 8 >3 2 3>3°3 7*7 

1880. Agric're 12,104,001,538 7,670,493 2,212,540,927 288 
Manuf. 2,790,272,606 2,732,625 1,972,755,642 722 
Mining 286,806 194,969,849 683 

1890. Agric're 15,982,267,689 8,466,363 2,460,107,454 290 
Manuf. 6,525,156,486 4,712,622 4,210,393,207 893 
Mining 1,340,000,000 636,419 47 I »3S 6 »S 2 7 74° 

1 Recent Economic Changes, ch. ix, passim. 

1 Carroll D. Wright, The Forum, May, 1895, pp. 306-309. 

8 Ninth Census, Report on Industries and Wealth, pp. 392, 759. Tenth Cen- 
sus, vol. i, p. 712 ; vol. ii, p. 51 ; Report on Non-precious Metals, p. xxviii. 
Abstract of Eleventh Census, pp. 78, 99, 141 ; Eleventh Census, Report on 
Mineral Industries, p. xi. The figures given for mining in 1880 are in part 
estimated from data found in the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses. Any estimate 
of the capital employed would be largely guesswork. 
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These figures tell their own story. With less than half the 
capital employed in agriculture, manufactures and mining have 
since 1 870 annually created a per capita product two to three 
times as great. The adaptability of steam to non-agricultural 
industries and the nature of human wants are factors of para- 
mount importance in creating this disparity in the production 
of agricultural and non-agricultural wealth. 

3. Another explanation of the concentrating tendency of 
steam is found in the fact that steam power cannot be eco- 
nomically transmitted long distances. This has necessitated 
the erection of large factories close by the power-generating 
plant rather than the distribution of a number of small estab- 
lishments at considerable distances apart. 1 

4. Apart from the nature of steam, the factory system 
of industry, as it exists to-day, is most favorable to economy 
of production for reasons peculiar to itself. To carry out the 
principle of the division of labor to the fullest extent, it is 
necessary that large numbers of men be assembled for work 
under one management in the same building. Further, in any 
industry requiring a large amount of machinery, the cost of 
protecting the machinery is less when it is concentrated under 
a single roof. 2 It is evident, therefore, that the economy of 
production secured by the factory system inevitably tends to 
create urban wealth and to commit workmen to the socializing 
influences of city life. There has consequently resulted a 

limitation in the variety of work carried on in . . . rural establish- 
ments. Of old, nearly all the articles which entered into the family 
life of an agriculturist were made in the household. Cloth of various 
kinds, candles, soap, the greater part of the tools, even the worked 
timber used in the edifices, were of domestic manufacture. This 
is no longer the case in those parts of the country which have been 
subjected to modernizing influences. The ever-progressive division 
of labor and the rapid extension of commerce made possible by 
improvements in the methods of transportation, have led to the 
removal of many industries from the farm to the factory, where, by 

1 Dr. C. H. Cooley, Publications of the American Economic Association, 
vol. ix, 1894, p. 297 ; Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 28. 
* Dr. C H. Cooley, loc. cit., p. 297. 
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the use of machinery and trained labor, many articles can be made 
more cheaply and perfectly than under the domestic roof. 1 

5. As the almost indispensable motive power in transpor- 
tation, steam has promoted still further the aggregation of 
wealth in cities. Reference is not here made to the effect 
of arbitrary and unjust discriminations practiced by railway 
corporations. The influence to which attention is directed 
arises from the very nature of transportation — from the fact 
that interruptions in the transport of commodities are unavoid- 
able, and that, wherever they occur, wealth and population tend 
to collect. 2 Interruptions in transportation have been classified 
as mechanical and commercial. The former necessitates the 
transfer of passengers and the rehandling of commodities, 
while the latter involves in addition a change in the ownership 
of property. Both classes of interruptions, but especially the 
latter, concentrate population and tend to the aggregation of 
wealth. The vastness of the territory of the United States, 
resulting in the need of distributing centers, has given rise to 
numerous commercial breaks ; and their influence in promoting 
the wealth of cities cannot be doubted. Moreover, three-fourths 
of the steam power of the United States is engaged in water 
and land carriage ; 3 and the volume of the latter alone is twice 
that of all the rest of the world, so that any interruption in its 
movement becomes extremely influential and worthy of con- 
sideration. But the application of steam to transportation has 
been influential in still other ways in promoting the prosperity 
and piling up the wealth of cities. This is well illustrated in 
its effect upon 

the relation of the inland town to the commercial metropolis. When 
men reached the interior by horse power, by the ox team or on foot, 
the rural town had a living chance to advance in wealth and popula- 
tion. For the industrial army which had moved into the wilderness 
or the open country, the rural village was the new base of supplies. 

1 The United States of America, edited by N. S. Shaler, vol. ii, p. 618. 

2 Dr. C. H. Cooley, Publications of the American Economic Association, vol. 
ix, 1894, pp. 312-322. 

3 Mulhall, North American Review, vol. clx, 1895, p. 642. 
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The commissariat must go along with the columns. The large cen- 
ter was too far away. But the coming of the railway bridged the 
distance. It brought the village ten or twenty miles away in touch 
with the great city, making it a sort of suburb. The outlying depot 
of supplies is no longer needed; the railway train has taken the place 
of the country storehouse. 1 

6. Industries monopolistic in character, such as trusts, 
and especially street railways, water works, gas and electric- 
light plants, which become increasingly valuable with growth 
of population and social development, 2 are for the most part 
located in cities, and are important factors in swelling the 
sum total of urban wealth. On the other hand, the business 
of the agriculturist is not capable of monopoly control. The 
great number and the isolation of agricultural producers render 
practically impossible pools designed to control the output of 
food products. 3 Moreover, agriculture is so largely dependent 
upon cosmic forces, over which man exercises little or no con- 
trol, that even were a combination of agriculturists successfully 
organized, it would be impossible for it to regulate the volume 
of food products and thereby control prices. Such considera- 
tions throw still further light upon the more rapid accumulation 
of urban than of rural wealth. 

7. The fact that special knowledge or skill is not indis- 
pensable in the performance of many operations upon the 
farm is also deserving of attention. It is not intended to 
say that the labors of the skilled, intelligent and energetic 
agriculturist are not more largely rewarded than those of 
the unskilled, ignorant and slovenly cultivator ; but that 
there are few occupations where mediocre ability and lack of 
thrift can manage to eke out an existence with as much cer- 
tainty as upon the farm. A lack of ordinary enterprise and 
energy is in many other pursuits much sooner overtaken with 
disaster. In explanation of this it may be said that agriculture 

1 Public Opinion, April 18, 1895, P- 4 I 7- 

a Cook, Corporation Problem, p. 182 ; Prof. H. C. Adams, Publications of 
the American Economic Association, vol. i, 1886-87, PP- 523—528. 

1 Clark and Giddings, The Modem Distributive Process, pp. 14, 15, 28. 
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is often dependent quite as much upon favorable climatic con- 
ditions as upon the human element, while in some other lines 
of industrial activity the personal qualities of the worker are to 
a much greater degree determinant of success. Consequently, 
many inefficient and thriftless cultivators who could scarcely 
earn a livelihood at anything else are not speedily weeded out 
of the business, but continue to contribute to the abundance 
of the world's food supply. Partly owing to the competition 
of this class of farmers, and to the dependence of agriculture 
upon conditions which man is powerless to control, the better- 
directed labors of men possessing more than average skill and 
intelligence are less amply rewarded than those of men of the 
same ability in other walks of life. On the other hand, the occu- 
pations of city life afford industrial opportunity for the exercise 
of that administrative ability and technical skill which in mod- 
ern society is most amply rewarded. The highly paid executive 
talent required for the successful management of the corpora- 
tions which control the great industrial enterprises of modern 
times finds the seat of its business activity within the confines 
of cities. Further, those engaged in professional pursuits 
who receive large rewards for their services, as well as the 
large and increasing class of skilled and well-paid mechanics 
found in every progressive society, live in the midst of city 
surroundings. Owing to the inertia of the agriculturist and 
his inability to adapt himself to many of the more highly paid 
positions of the city, the unequal rewards of urban and rural 
workers are not rapidly reduced to a level. That is, city and 
country form two distinct and non-competitive groups of in- 
dustrial society. 1 The foregoing suggestions still further 
explain the greater progress of the cities in the race for riches. 
8. Our study has thus far been confined to the economic 
forces in modern society which have promoted the more rapid 
increase and accumulation of urban than of rural wealth. But 
the problem we are considering is not explainable on economic 
grounds alone. These are fundamental, for economy of pro- 

1 Clark and Giddings, The Modern Distributive Process, pp. 7-14, 27, 28. Clark, 
The Philosophy of Wealth, p. 114. 
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duction has made necessary concentration of wealth in cities, 
and this has made concentration of population indispensable to 
getting a living j 1 but the social tendencies of our century 
have also been toward the densely populated centers. 2 Cities, 
with their density of population and vast aggregation of values, 
are not only essential to economy of production, but are also 
able to command such superior and attractive social, educa- 
tional 3 and religious advantages that many people of means 
move from the farm to the city. 4 In the olden time, before 
the rise of the factory system, many who longed for social life 
had to endure the loneliness, dullness and monotony flowing 
from the isolation of farm life. 6 But the advent of the rail- 
road 6 and the rise of the modern system of industry provide 
for such an avenue of escape to the greater social opportunities 
of city life. All the advantages which man's social nature 
craves, the theatre, the picture gallery, the public library, 
church privileges, the daily newspaper, intercourse with one's 
fellow men, the sight of the bustling crowd — in short, all that 
goes to make social opportunity, are to be had most readily 
near the great industrial centers. Our educational systems 
and all the intellectual forces of our time stimulate a mental 
activity which seeks some professional pursuit in the midst 
of the bustle and whirl of the city; 7 the road to political 
preferment and social distinction also leads from the quiet of 
the country home to the noisier scenes of the city; 8 and the 
enviable success achieved by some who have left the country 
and gone to the town fires the social ambition and creates 
among those who have remained on the farm a feeling of 
unrest, which accelerates the movement of population to the 
busier fields of action. Finally, the inclination of the rising 

1 Gunton, Social Economics, pp. 322, 323. 

2 Clarence Deming, Yale Review, vol. i, 1892-93, pp. 291-300. 

3 Clifton Johnson, The Cosmopolitan, vol. xv, 1893, P- 221 - 

4 Public Opinion, January 31, 1895, P- I0 9- 

5 Social Economics, p. 440; The Cosmopolitan, vol. xv, 1893, p. 221. 

6 The Cosmopolitan, vol. xv, 1893, P- 2l 7- 

7 The Nation, vol. xlix, 1889, p. 445 ; vol. xlvi, 1888, p. 501. 

8 Alfred H. Peters, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. iv, 1889-90, p. 30. 
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generation for city life is still further stimulated by a feeling 
more or less prevalent that the young woman who supplies 
city customers with butter, or the young man who soils his 
hands with the dirt of honest toil on the farm, is somehow 
socially inferior to the one who as a clerk in a city store 
sells goods over the counter. 1 All of these social considera- 
tions have stimulated the flow of population from country to city, 
have given rise to urban residences, have furnished laborers for 
the industrial expansion of cities and have contributed toward 
hastening their progress in wealth. 

In the course of our study of the relative increase of rural 
and urban wealth we have arrived at the following conclusions : 

I. While the increase of wealth in the United States has 
been phenomenal, its distribution is such that three-fourths of 
the aggregate amount is to-day found in cities. 

II. This unequal distribution of wealth is, if we have been 
correct in our analysis, due chiefly to the new industrial organi- 
zation introduced through the agency of steam power. 

III. The wealth-concentrating influence of steam is due to 
the fact that it has admitted in only a limited degree of direct 
application to agricultural production, to the difference between 
man's physical and social wants, to the fact that steam power 
cannot be economically transmitted long distances, and to its 
use as an agent in transportation. Other influential factors in 
enriching the cities have been the economy of the factory 
system of production, the private ownership of monopolistic 
industries, the fact that successful crop production is deter- 
mined quite as much by climatic as by human influences, and 
the force of social considerations. So far as anything disclosed 
by our analysis is concerned, therefore, with the single exception 
of the private ownership of monopolies, there is no evidence 
that urban wealth has been accumulated at the expense of the 
farmer. 

1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. iv, p. 29 ; The Nation, vol. xlvi, 1888, 
p. 501 ; Ward, The Psychic Factors in Civilization, p. 272. 
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III. The Relation of Agriculture to Transportation. 

i . Influence of means of transportation upon the migration and 
the geographical concentration of agricultural production. — Within 
the memory of many now living, the Genesee Valley led the 
whole country in the production of wheat. At the present time, 
not only has the center of wheat production changed from New 
York to Minnesota and Dakota, but the milling industry has 
migrated from Rochester to Minneapolis. 

Of the total wheat crop of 1839, 61.52 per cent was produced in 
four states, containing only 5.84 per cent of the entire surface of the 
country ; fifty years later those states produced only 15.66 per cent 
of the total, and four others, containing 11. 01 per cent of the total 
land surface, produced 35.85 per cent of the total crop. Of the 
total production of oats in 1839, 56.2 per cent was produced in four 
states containing 5.84 per cent of the entire land surface of the 
country. In 1889 48.82 per cent was grown in four other states, con- 
taining 8.25 per cent of the total land surface. 1 

The explanation of this wandering of agricultural enterprise 
and localization in new fields of production is to be found in the 
American railway system. The chart on the opposite page 
exhibits the relationship between the extension of railway 
mileage west of the Mississippi and the increase in the area 
devoted to the production of corn and wheat. 2 Capacity, cheap- 
ness, speed and independence of the natural features of the 
earth's surface have been the elements that have contributed 
to the efficiency of the American railway, and have rendered the 
development of agricultural industry so dependent upon it. 3 Ac- 
cording to an English writer, J. Stephen Jeans, the American is 
superior to the English railway system in all these respects. 4 
In no particular, however, do American railways make a better 
showing than in the matter of cheapness. The last report of 

1 John Hyde, Publications of the American Statistical Association, vol. iii, 
1892-93, p. 493. 

2 The data for the construction of this chart were obtained from the Statistical 
Abstracts and the annual reports of the Department of Agriculture. 

8 Dr. C. H. Cooley in Shaler, The United States of America, vol. ii, p. 68. 
4 The Nineteenth Century, vol. xxviii, 1890, pp. 392-400. 
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the statistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission gives 
the following rates per ton-mile for several nations of the 
world : Great Britain, 3.2 cents, France, 2.2 cents, Germany, 




Railway mileage west of the Mississippi (in thousands of miles). 
Corn area " " (in millions of acres). 

Wheat area " " " " 



1.64 cents, United States, .866 cents. The fact that at the 
average rate of 1882 the railway freight traffic of the United 
States for the twelve years ending June 30, 1894, would have 
yielded the railway companies $2,629,043,459 more than 
they received at the rates charged, gives one some conception 
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of the extent to which railway freight rates have been 
reduced. 1 

In bringing about this reduction several forces have been 
prominent : 

(a) Greater economy in the cost of railway construction and 
operation. The use of steel rails, the enlarged capacity of cars, 
the increase in their live weight, the straightening of curves, 
the levelling of grades, the improvements in traction power, the 
reduced cost of railway supplies, the lengthening of the long haul 
and, perhaps fully as much as anything else, the consolidation 
of railway lines have been influential factors in this matter. 

(b) A great increase in the volume of the traffic. In 1870 
the states west of the Mississippi consumed nearly all of their 
products at home ; but now Nebraska alone, after supplying 
her home market, sends east " 450 cars of bread and meat prod- 
ucts every day in the year." 2 " Every additional carload of 
east-bound product from the Missouri River lessens the cost of 
every other carload," and, consequently, compared with twenty- 
five years ago, " nearly three-fourths of the cost of transporta- 
tion from the Missouri River to New York has been stricken 
off, and Nebraska is over one thousand miles nearer the Atlantic 
seaboard." " A fat ox one hundred miles from New York City 
must pay one dollar for his ride by rail to reach that market," 
while " a Nebraska ox fifteen hundred miles away reaches the 
same market for only three dollars additional cost." 3 

2. Influence of means of transportation upon farm values. — 
In new countries, there is no doubt that the immediate effect 
of more ample and cheaper transportation facilities is to give 
an upward movement to farm values. Speaking of Ohio it has 
been said : " The price of farm produce advanced fifty per cent 
on the completion of the canals ; the railroads appear to have 
doubled the price of flour, trebled the price of pork, quadrupled 
the price of corn." 4 One whose lifetime included the period 
of which he speaks has said : 

1 H. T. Newcomb, The New York Independent, June 6, 1895, p. 13. 

2 J. W. Johnson, Ibid., p. 10. 

3 J. W. Johnson, The New York Independent, June 6, 1895, PP- 9> IO - 
* Prof. N. S. Townsend, Ohio Agricultural Report, 1887, p. 367. 
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It is to railroads, which now penetrate all sections of the western 
states, that the enormous growth of these states in population and 
wealth is mainly attributable. Without them they would have remained 
pretty much what they were (except in the vicinity of rivers and 
lakes) half a century ago — a magnificent wilderness. The construc- 
tion of the Illinois Central Railroad first opened for settlement the 
fertile prairie section of Illinois. ... A country, no matter how fer- 
tile, must be of little value without markets for its productions ; and 
but for railroads there would have been no accessible markets for a 
region large enough and rapidly becoming populous enough to cast 
into the shade any of the European states except Russia. 1 

But while an increase of facilities for transportation enhances 
farm values in new countries, it ultimately exerts quite the 
opposite influence upon the older farming communities. Con- 
sequently, while agricultural lands in nearly all of the western 
division of the North Central States, and in Wisconsin and 
perhaps Illinois of the eastern division, have been rising in 
value during the past fifteen years, in all of the remainder of 
the Northern States east of the Mississippi farms have not only 
greatly declined in value, but in some cases have been aban- 
doned. In support of this statement there is an abundance of 
evidence. 

This downward tendency of farm lands first attracted atten- 
tion in New England. In at least four of these states, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut, there 
have been issued special pamphlets of information embodying 
the results of official investigations of the subject. The report 
of the secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 
made in March, 1892, contains descriptions of more than 
three hundred Connecticut farms, offered in many instances at 
prices that would apparently not cover the cost of the buildings. 
Of the 168 towns of Connecticut it has been said that 100, 
nearly all agricultural, show a loss in assessed valuation of 
$19,000,000 during the last thirty years. 2 A few years ago a 
farm of 106 acres, situated one mile from Williamsburg, Massa- 

1 Hugh McCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Century, p. 42. 
a Clarence Deming, Yale Review, vol. i, 1892-93, p. 294. 
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chusetts (two miles from the station at which twenty passenger 
trains stopped daily), and containing buildings in good repair 
and replaceable for not less than #10,000, was offered for sale 
for $6t,oo} In reply to inquiries upon the subject by the 
Bureau of Labor, 144 towns in Massachusetts reported 1461 
abandoned farms, of an average size of eighty-six acres. The 
average value of the 772 of these farms having buildings was 
$894, and of the 689 without buildings, $$6 1. 2 An investiga- 
tion conducted by the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, interpreting the term "abandoned farm" somewhat more 
narrowly, ascertained the number of such farms in the state to 
be 906. 3 

The decline of farm values is by no means confined to New 
England. The New York state assessors declared, in 1887, 
that land in the southern and central counties, comprising most 
of the agricultural lands of the state, depreciated ten to twenty 
per cent in fifteen years; and at a meeting of the Board of 
Equalization one of the state assessors estimated the decline at 
fifteen to thirty per cent. 4 A writer upon railways has said 
that between 1870 and 1880 the value of agricultural lands 
in New York depreciated over #200,ooo,ooo. 6 A recent in- 
vestigation estimates the extent of the depreciation at from 
forty-eight to fifty per cent. 6 

Governor Foraker, in his annual message to the Ohio legis- 
lature, January 4, 1887, affirmed that the farm property of that 
state was worth from twenty-five to fifty per cent less than 
at the last decennial assessment. 7 Likewise his successor in 
office, Governor Campbell, in an address to a gathering of 

1 The Nation, vol. xlix, 1889, p. 406. 

2 Twenty-first Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, 1890, pp. 
192, 225, 237. 

3 Descriptive Catalogue of Farms in Massachusetts, Abandoned or Partially 
Abandoned, 1891, p. 9. 

4 Alfred H. Peters, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. iv, 1889-90, p. 18. 
6 Cook, The Corporation Problem, p. 42. 

6 A leaflet, issued by the New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, entitled : " An Inquiry into the Cause of the Agricultural Depression 
in New York State." 

7 Prof. R. T. Ely, Taxation in American States and Cities, p. 151. 
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farmers at Columbus in 1890, said that there had been a 
decrease of $2,000,000 in the value of farm property in Butler 
County, and that the aggregate depression in ten years in farm 
lands in Ohio was ^So^oo.ooo. 1 A writer upon social and 
economic subjects has said : 

After the decennial assessment of Ohio was taken in 1890 the 
state board reduced the farm assessments fifteen to twenty per cent, 
and still the real estate assessments in the country districts showed a 
fall of seventeen per cent in ten years and the city real estate a gain 
of thirty-eight per cent. 2 

In 1894, compared with 1884, there was a decrease of 
$43,193,959 in the value of the farm lands, fences and build- 
ings of Michigan ; and during the same decade the value of 
farm lands per acre declined from $38.48 to $34.54. 8 

It is in England, however, that the depreciating influence of 
improved facilities for transportation upon the value of farm 
lands has been most marked, and the losses have been most 
disastrous. From the superabundant evidence in support of 
this statement the following is selected : 

Farms that formerly were eagerly sought for by numerous competi- 
tors, all substantial men with capital and credit, are now waiting in 
vain to be hired. Land, which was the favorite investment, and was 
in such demand that it not unf requently fetched forty years' purchase 
on rents which were known to have been raised just before the sale, 
is at the present moment almost unsaleable. In Essex, but a few 
miles distant from the largest city in the world, there is a spot from 
which, it is said, there can be seen nineteen large farms, all vacant, 
without tenants, and for the most part uncultivated ; this, too, in a 
county which only a few years back used to be one of the greatest 
food-producing districts. 4 

1 Ohio Agricultural Report, 1890, pp. 185, 186. 

8 Prof. E. W. Bemis, Journal of Political Economy, vol. i, 1892-93, p. 194. 

8 Bulletin No. 5, Michigan State Census for 1894, p. 5. For the extent to 
which farm lands have depreciated in some of the states mentioned above as 
well as others, see also Senator Peffer's Report on the Agricultural Depression, 
February 15, 1894, pp. 10-14. For the depreciation of farm lands in New Jersey, 
see Report of New Jersey Labor Bureau, 1889, pp. 329-331. 

4 Quarterly Review, vol. clxvi, 1888, p. 210. 
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Only recently attention was called to the sale in England of 
639 acres of land, with farmhouse, stables, homestead and seven 
cottages, for $28,500, although something like a dozen years 
ago the same property was valued at $100,000, and only four 
years since was mortgaged for $70,000.* 

The opinion not only of authorities but of the public in gen- 
eral is that the primary explanation of these facts is found in 
the influence of the extension of modern means of transport- 
ation and communication. An English writer, J. Stephen Jeans, 
has said : 

To the American railway is due the revolution that has taken 
place in the sources of the food supply of European countries, the 
general cheapening of the cost of commodities throughout the world 
and the remarkable depreciation that has been witnessed in the value 
of land and the products of agriculture in England and other 
countries. 2 

And again: 

The value of the American exports of breadstuffs to Europe 
increased from $24,500,000 to $288, 000,000 between i860 and 1880, 
while the value of the exports of provisions increased from $16,000,- 
000 to $156,000,000 during the same interval. . . . This meant the 
general reduction and finally the almost complete extinction of the 
profits of British farmers. ... As with wheat, so with other agricul- 
tural produce. Prices were kept down continuously and steadily by 
the unlimited supplies that the United States were always ready to 
throw upon the market, and British agriculture languished and 
declined more and more until it appeared as if it had suffered 
complete collapse. 3 

The reduction in the cost of water transportation, owing to 
the displacement of sail by steam power, has added its influence 
in bringing about the economic revolution just described. 

Prior to about the year 1875 ocean steamships had not been 
formidable as freight-carriers. ... A steamer of the old kind, capahle 
of carrying 3000 tons, might sail on a voyage so long that she would 

1 Public Opinion, September 19, 1895, pp. 363, 364. 

2 The Nineteenth Century, vol. xxviii, p. 392. 

* The Nineteenth Century, vol. xxviii, p. 401. See also Journal of Royal 
Statistical Society, March, 1895, p. 99. 
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be compelled to carry 2200 tons of coal, leaving room for only 800 
tons of freight ; whereas at the present time, a steamer with com- 
pound engines and all other modern improvements can make the 
same voyage . . . and carry 2200 tons of freight with a consumption 
of only 800 tons of coal. 1 

In addition to the increase in capacity, the reduction in the 
cost of new steel ships from $90 per ton in 1872-74 to $33.95 
per ton in 1887, "the introduction of steam hoisting machines 
and grain elevators upon the wharves and docks, and the 
employment of steam power upon the vessels for steering, 
raising the sails and anchors, pumping, and discharging the 
cargo " 2 have been influential in lowering the cost of water 
transportation. Consequently, while in i860 twelve cents per 
bushel was about the lowest rate charged for any length of 
time for the transportation of grain in bulk from New York 
to Liverpool, the average rate for the same service for the year 
1886 was five cents per bushel. 3 

In explanation of the depreciating influence of the improve- 
ments in transportation upon the farm lands of England and 
of a considerable portion of the United States the following 
analysis is offered : 

1. In the cultivation of the older farm lands of the world, 
the point of diminishing returns has long since been reached. 
That is, the application of additional quantities of labor and 
capital to the soil does not result in a proportionate increase of 
the product. In the case of many of the lands of the older 
states this point has already been passed, and consequently, 
compared with soils more recently brought under cultivation, 
they are under the disadvantage of requiring a greater outlay 
for a unit of product. It is evident, therefore, that when the 
older farm lands of the country are brought into competition 
with the newer, they are handicapped in the contest by an 
unalterable law of nature. 4 

2. The value of land for agricultural purposes may be said 
to depend in general upon three considerations : degree of fer- 

1 Wells, Recent Economic Changes, p. 37. 

2 Ibid., pp. 35, 36. 3 Ibid^ pp. 38, 39. 

4 R. Means Davis, The Forum, vol. xiv, 1892-93, p. 386. 
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tility, location and area capable of cultivation. That is, if all 
land were of equal fertility, and if there were no choice arising 
from its location, and if the area capable of cultivation were 
unlimited, it would have no value for agricultural purposes. 

In regard to fertility, nothing is clearer than that land is 
unequal. The long-cultivated lands, the riches of whose soil 
have been washed away by rains or depleted by injudicious 
culture, when brought into competition with virgin soils of new 
regions, are at a disadvantage. But since the older farm lands 
are not of uniform fertility, they are not equally injured in this 
competition. Everywhere it is the soil nearest the margin of 
cultivation that fares the worst. Of the 1461 abandoned farms 
in Massachusetts, 12 14 were in the five western counties, the 
rockiest and hilliest part of the state. 1 These lands would wear 
out and wash away under bad treatment, even if transportation 
did not bring them into competition with more fertile soils; but 
competition with such lands greatly intensifies the difficulty 
and hastens their abandonment. During England's troubles 
with Napoleon, the war difficulties resulted in so raising the 
price of corn that cultivation descended to very inferior lands; 2 
but the raising of the blockade at the close of the war and the 
subsequent repeal of the Corn Laws, both of which operated in 
the same manner as the introduction of steam transportation, 
brought the English corn-producer into competition with the 
world and resulted in throwing out of cultivation large areas of 
the less fertile lands. 

3. In regard to the second and third considerations upon which 
the value of land depends, it is to be noted that improvements 
in transportation, by tending to equalize the advantages of 
location and by rendering possible an enlargement of the culti- 
vated area, deprive land of two elements that make society 
dependent upon it and render it valuable. Were half the area 
under cultivation in all countries suddenly to become barren, 
or were the distance from market of a similar portion doubled 
in a day, it is easy to see that the dependence of agriculture 

1 Bradstreet's, vol. xix, 1891, p 181. 

a Caiman, Production and Distribution, 1776-1848, pp. 148, 149. 
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upon the remainder would be greatly increased, 1 and the value 
of this remainder correspondingly enhanced. Modern trans- 
portation has tended to bring about just the opposite of this. 2 
It has, to a large extent, eliminated the adverse element of 
space from new farming lands, rendered them accessible to 
the world's markets, and made possible an increase of fifty-five 
per cent in the cultivated area. 3 

In the light of the above statements, the fact that farm lands 
in some of the oldest, best improved and wealthiest farm com- 
munities have declined in value, while in the newer, sparsely 
inhabited, poorly improved and less wealthy they have increased, 
is rendered intelligible. Access to the new farming lands has 
rendered society less dependent upon the old. Thus, while 
the recent state census in Michigan showed that there was a 
shrinkage of $61,690,047 in the value of farm lands, fences and 
buildings of the southern counties of the lower peninsula, there 
was an increase of over $16,000,000 in the value of similar 
property in the central and northern counties. 4 

4. Transportation has placed the older soils under a disad- 
vantage by forcing them to compete with land upon which, 
either because of the levelness of its surface or because of 
the greater number of acres in a farm, machinery can be more 
economically employed. In the production of wheat, for 
example, compare the use of the self-binder upon the small 
and hilly farms of New England with the conditions that exist 
on the Western plains. 6 

5. Before the extension of modern means of transportation 
and communication throughout the states west of the Missis- 
sippi, a partial failure of crops owing to drought, wet weather, 
a severe winter or any other cause was likely to be compen- 
sated by an advance in the price. Now, however, a shortage 
of a crop throughout several states may occur and may be 

1 Wieser, Natural Value, pp. 19-21 and 70. 

2 Dr. C. H. Cooley, Publications of the American Economic Association, vol. 
ix, 1894, pp. 322-324. 

8 Mulhall, History of Prices, p. 79. 
4 Michigan State Census, Bulletin No. 5. 

6 The Nation, vol. xlix, pp. 367-368 ; The Cosmopolitan, vol. xv, p. 216 ; Brad- 
streefs, vol. xix, p. 181. 
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accompanied not only by no advance but by a decline in the 
price. Take, for example, the corn crop of 1895. Owing to 
the drought, the crop in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana was 
seriously cut short ; but, because of the inflow of surplus from 
the West, not only was no relief obtained in these states from 
an advance in the price, but corn sold at a rate considerably 
below the average. From the social point of view it is, of 
course, a distinct gain that the distribution of the yearly food 
supply is so far perfected that local shortages seldom raise the 
price. But looked at from the standpoint of agricultural 
interests, the extension of transportation facilities throughout 
the West, by intensifying the adverse influence of unfavorable 
climatic conditions in the older states, rendered their agri- 
culture less profitable, and thereby contributed in still another 
way to the depreciation of their farm lands. 

6. The migrations of European peoples during the last fifty 
years and the land policy followed by the government of the 
United States in the disposition of the public domain are 
facts pertinent to the subject we are here considering. 
Migration, as here discussed, is a social phenomenon charac- 
teristic of the present century. Its origin was dependent upon 
means of transportion, and its volume has steadily increased 
with the extension of modern transportation facilities. 1 By 
1840 the United States was just entering upon her career 
of railway construction. At that time there were 2818 miles 
of railway in operation, while in 1892 there were I7S.204. 2 
It is a significant fact that of the 16,750,000 immigrants 
who came to our shores between 1783 and 1892, less than 
1,000,000 came prior to 1840. 3 The reduction in the cost 
and discomfort of the ocean voyage, owing to the displace- 
ment of sailing vessels by steamships, has been scarcely less 
important in its influence upon immigration than railway con- 
struction itself. 4 

1 Prof. R. Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, p. 45. 

2 Statistical Abstract, 1894, p. 305. 

8 Quarterly Reports of the Bureau of Statistics, 1892-93, pp. 391, 393. 
4 Prof. R. Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, pp. 45-47 ; The United 
States of America, edited by N. S. Shaler, vol. i, p. 303. 
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But immigration is not a fact to be viewed solely in connec- 
tion with rapid and cheap means of transportation. The induce- 
ments and motives that give rise to its flow deserve considera- 
tion. Chief among these are the migratory instinct, the desire 
to escape compulsory military service, the yearning for greater 
political and religious freedom, and especially the hope of bet- 
tering one's social and economic condition. 1 In connection 
with the last, the marked liberality to the settler of the United 
States government in the disposition of the public domain is of 
paramount importance. No policy better calculated to stimu- 
late immigration and promote the settlement of the public lands 
could well have been devised. The land grant act of 1850, 2 
which led to the construction of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
and the Homestead Act of 1862 were events of the first 
importance. 3 The former was the chief measure in the inau- 
guration of a movement which dedicated 155,500,000 acres 
of the public domain to railway construction 4 ; the latter 
appealed powerfully to the imaginations of men both at home 
and abroad by offering a home on the most liberal terms. 
These two acts, especially the latter, marked the abandonment 
of the policy which obtained in our earlier history of making a 
profit for the treasury out of the sale of the public lands. The 
debates in Congress upon the Homestead Act clearly recognize 
the profound economic truth that lands become a basis upon 
which the financier can maintain the credit of a nation only as 
they are brought under cultivation, and thus become a source 
of revenue through the taxing power of the state. 6 

The more remote social and economic consequences of mod- 
ern transportation and immigration, and of the Homestead Act, 
were not, however, so clearly foreseen. The immediate effect 

1 Emigration and Immigration, United States Government Publication, 1885- 
86, passim. 

2 Donaldson, The Public Domain, pp. 261-265. 

3 John Gilmer Speed, The Chautauquan, vol. xvi, 1892-93, p. 311 ; Charles C. 
Mott, The Nation, vol. xlix, 1889, pp. 406, 407. 

4 Donaldson, The Public Domain, p. 268. 

6 See speeches of Mr. Windom and Mr. Grow in the House of Representatives, 
Congressional Globe, second session, Thirty-seventh Congress, 1861-62, Part II, 
p. 1033 and Part I, p. 909. 
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was the settlement, as if by magic, of a region greater in terri- 
torial extent than the combined area of any five of the leading 
powers of Europe, Russia alone excepted. An avenue was 
opened for the overflow of the surplus population of Europe to 
a region where the soil responded bountifully to the exertions 
of the farmer. While there is a marked tendency for European 
emigrants to flock to cities, 1 yet in a number of American com- 
monwealths where agriculture is the most important phase of 
industrial life, the inflow of foreign-born population has been very 
remarkable. In 1890, of the population of Michigan, 26 per 
cent were foreign born ; of Wisconsin, 3 1 per cent ; of Minne- 
sota, 36 per cent ; of Iowa, 17 per cent ; of North Dakota, 45 
per cent ; and of South Dakota, 28 per cent. 2 If to the foreign 
born are added natives born of foreign parents, the per- 
centage in Michigan is 55 ; in Wisconsin, 75 ; in Minnesota, 
75 ; in Iowa, 45 ; in North Dakota, 78 ; and in South Dakota, 
60. 3 These figures afford substantial evidence of the important 
part foreign immigration has played in the settlement of the 
great agricultural states of the Northwest. A vast storehouse 
of latent economic force has thus been rendered available ; each 
emigrant has greatly increased in efficiency as a food-producer, 
and, as a consequence, is able not only to produce enough to 
satisfy his own necessities, but also to contribute to the wants 
of others. 

To appreciate adequately the forces thus called into action, 
it should be borne in mind that immigration and governmental 
policies attractive to the immigrant are facts not peculiar to the 
United States. Immigration has been going on in recent years 
to Australia, the Argentine Republic and Canada. Australia, 
by lessening the cost of transportation at state expense, has 
endeavored to attract the stream of immigration to herself 4 ; 
the Argentine Republic has followed a similar policy, besides 
advancing capital to immigrants of a certain class to the 

1 Eleventh Census, volume on population, Part I, p. lxxxix. 

2 Ibid., p. lxxxii. 

3 Ibid., p. lxxxiv. 

4 Emigration and Immigration, United States Government Publications, 1885- 
86, pp. 510, 512, 514, 516. 
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amount of ^iooo 1 ; and Canada, in addition to a land policy 
generous to the immigrant, has expended public money in 
cheapening his cost of transportation. 2 

The relationship of such facts as these to the subject we are 
considering is clear. Had Europe not had a surplus population 
eager for the opportunities of the new lands of the world, and 
had the land policy of the United States and the inducements 
to immigration of other nations been less liberal and attractive, 
the enlargement of the cultivated area would have been less pre- 
cipitate, the increase in the per capita food supply less rapid, 
and the depreciating influence of transportation upon the value 
of the older farm lands of the world far less marked. 

In our analysis of the relation of agriculture to means of 
transportation we have arrived at the following conclusions : 

I. The development of modern transportation facilities has 
been the prime agency in causing a migration of agricultural 
industry, and in tending to concentrate it geographically in new 
fields of production. 

II. The American railway system has been the indispensable 
condition for the settlement and development of the greater 
part of the United States, and its extension throughout the 
central and western states has contributed towards increasing 
marvelously their agricultural wealth. 

III. The value of farm lands in the older states of the Union 
has enormously decreased, chiefly because of the cultivation 
of virgin soils — made possible by the extension of modern 
means of transportation throughout a large portion of the 
world. The conclusion is warranted that the economic con- 
dition of the agricultural interests of a number of states has 
been on the decline, and is much inferior to what it was some 
years ago. 

Columbia University. *"• *"• -kMERICK. 

1 Ibid., p. 661 ; Bureau of American Republics, Argentine, pp. 88-90 and 148- 

157- 

2 Emigration and Immigration, United States Government Publications, 1885- 
86, pp. 573, 574, 580, 589 ; Donaldson, The Public Domain, pp. 483-485. 



